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of the board of the Metropolitan Opera & Real
Estate Company. He was a member of the Com-
mittee of One Thousand to enforce prohibition
but never took a leading part in the crusade. He
was active in the affairs of the American Society
for the Control of Cancer and in 1927 gave
$250,000 for the furtherance of its work. He
also contributed liberally to the Young Men's
Christian Association and other causes. It was
said that whenever Martha Berry, who created
a school for mountain boys and girls in north-
ern Georgia, found herself in desperate need of
money for operating expenses, she could always
get a check for a thousand dollars from Cutting.
He did no little public speaking, one of his
notable addresses being "Christianity in Social
Life."

Cutting was for fifty years a vestryman in St.
George's Protestant Episcopal Church in New
York, and a part of the time senior warden. He
was the author of The Church and Society
(1912), in which he advocated a closer coopera-
tion (though not union) between church and
government, in order to make vice and political
corruption unprofitable. Several other published
pamphlets and addresses testify to the activity of
his mind in civic, economic, and public welfare
fields, notably a report of 1921 advocating na-
tional and state legislation for the settlement of
labor disputes. He died of nephritis in his eighty-
third year. At the time of his death he was presi-
dent and director of the Colonial Radio Corpora-
tion, a trustee of the Manhattan Storage &
Warehouse Company, director of All-America
Cables, of the American Exchange & Securities
Corporation, of the Church Properties Fire In-
surance Corporation, of the International Tele-
phone & Telegraph Company, the Mexican
Telegraph Company, and other organizations.
He was married to Nathalie C P. Schenck of
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1871. She died in 1875, leav-
ing one son, Robert Bayard Cutting. In 1883
he was married to Helen Suydam of New York,
who died in 1919, survived by five children:
Fulton, Charles Suydam, Helen, Elizabeth, and
Ruth.
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DA COSTA, JOHN CHALMERS (Nov. 15,
i863-May 16, 1933), surgeon, was born in
Washington, D. C., the son of George Tallman

Da Costa

and Margaretta (Beasley) Da Costa. The father
at that time was a soldier in the Army of the
Potomac. His original ancestor in America was
Isaac Da Costa, who emigrated from England to
Boston in 1690, the family being originally Span-
ish. His descendants lived there until directly
after the Revolutionary War, several of them
serving in it with distinction. One of these,
Joseph Da Costa, a sea captain, married Ann
Tallman of Philadelphia, her maternal grand-
father being a Chalmers of Scotland, and her
paternal grandfather coming from Germany. Of
these several strains John Chalmers Da Costa
was a descendant.

His father in time became president of the
Camden & Atlantic Railroad, and the son grew
up in an environment of affluence and literary
culture, for the most part the father providing
the one, the mother the other. He also acquired
at an early age a lasting interest in railroading
and in fire-fighting, so that it was not unusual
throughout his active life for him to ride loco-
motives and fire-engines with their crews; his
professional services, gratuitously given, were
always at their command.

His early education was largely received from
his mother, and his preparation for the univer-
sity acquired in Friends' preparatory schools.
At the age of seventeen he entered the University
of Pennsylvania, majoring in the sciences, and
was graduated in 1882. The loss in childhood
of the vision of one eye as the result of an in-
jury aroused his interest in medicine, and even
when a student in the university he watched, in
the amphitheatre at Blockley, Samuel D. Gross,
David H. Agnew, and Joseph Pancoast \_qqw.~\
perform operations. After the death of his father
in 1882 he entered the Jefferson Medical College,
from which he was graduated in 1885. He served
as an intern for thirteen months in the Philadel-
phia General Hospital, and then as an assistant
physician in the insane department of the same
institution as well as assistant physician in the
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. This ex-
perience in neurology and psychiatry served him
to good purpose in the field of surgery, which
shortly became his life work.

Starting as an assistant demonstrator of anat-
omy at the Jefferson Medical College and a clin-
ical assistant to Samuel W. Gross he advanced
through various grades to that of clinical pro-
fessor of surgery in 1896 and professor of the
principles and practice of surgery in 1900. With
the death of Gross and the succession of William
W. Keen [g.z/.] he joined the latter in private
practice and in the hospital, and on the retire-
ment of Dr. Keen in 1907, he became the first
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